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not discuss the instances given by the authors, such
as the Drink Question, or the other instances which
they give of what are called "non-controversial
measures/' which, as they say, " include all violently
unpopular proposals for the oppression of the poor
which happen in no way to affect the professional
politician."1

Much of the above will, I fear, seem to be irrele-
vant to my main thesis, and if Messrs Belloc and
Chesterton's conclusions were generally accepted I
should not have described them at such length, since
in that case they would be as much taken for granted
as the existence of capital punishment for murder.
But the book was little read when it first came out,
and the war has distracted us from the exposure
of our politics that was being slowly achieved up
to August 1914. I therefore ask my readers to
assume, as I do, that Messrs Belloc and Chesterton's
conclusions are substantially accurate in order to
follow the rest of my argument. In the first place,
I must point out that if the power of the Front
Benches was frankly admitted and recognised in
this country, no great harm would be done. Those
who were, and are, discontented with the way in
which the country is governed would know what to
do. An appeal could be made at any moment to
any large public bodies to support either Lord
Northcllffe or Mr Bottomley or any outside leader
who appeared available unless the Front Benches
ceased^to pursue a policy such as, for example, total
prohibition, which grossly menaces the liberties
of the ordinary citizen. Unfortunately the Front